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States, changes which would have been extremely difficult, and some
of them impossible, if a victorious Tsarist Russia had been present
at the Peace Conferences. Since these new States were composed
in the main of non-Russians their constitution was in line with
the Wilsonian principle of self-determination and was accepted by
Bolshevist Russia in the subsequent years. The same can scarcely be
said of the assignment of Bessarabia to Rumania, which thereby
acquired a considerable number of Russian subjects whose transfer
was strongly objected to by the Soviets.
The same cause affected the settlement with Turkey, of which more
will be said in a subsequent chapter. The Allies made a temporary
settlement in the so-called Treaty of Sevres which divided Anatolia
into " spheres of influence," and assigned Eastern Thrace, including
the Gallipoli Peninsula, to Greece, but this cloaked vital differences
between France, Great Britain and Italy, and fell into ruins at the
challenge of Turkish Nationalists.
Elsewhere the Treaty showed the victorious Powers divided between
an honest desire to carry out their principle of self-determination and
their fear of a revival of their late enemy. Except that it would
strengthen Germany they had no reasonable ground for forbidding
the union of German Austria with the,German Reich if the Austrians
desired it; except that Italy required the strengthening of her
frontier against a possible German attack, they had no justification
on the Wilsonian principle for turning 250,000 Tyrolese Germans
into Italian subjects. There were strong practical reasons for including
the. three million Austro-Germans of the old Bohemia in the new
Republic of Czechoslovakia, and good strategical reasons for drawing
the frontiers of Poland and Hungary in such a way as to include a
large number of Magyars from the latter. But in all these instances
the Peace was a Peace of Conquest requiring the maintenance of force
to uphold it and inviting recovery of force to redress the grievances
that it inflicted. This was to make any fair scheme of disarmament by
general consent extremely difficult, if not impossible, in the coming years.
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But when all the details have been examined it remains to be said
that the worst vice of the Treaty of Versailles was, the spirit in which
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